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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 

Intensive archaeological exploration in the Haida linguistic area was 
carried on for three months during the season of 1919, by Harlan I. Smith 
of the Geological Survey, Canada. The work was conducted from two 
camps on the northeastern part of Graham island of the Queen Charlotte 
group, British Columbia, one at Masset and one at Tow hill, but recon- 
naissance was made along the whole coast from Yan opposite Masset for 
about thirty miles to Rose spit, one of the traditionally oldest homes of 
the Haida, and for ten miles southward along the east coast, and at 
Port Clements. 

Shell-heaps were found at Masset, Masset townsite, Delkatla, back 
of Yakan point, back of Tow hill, and at Port Clements. Trees, stumps, 
and wind-falls were found on heaps at each of these places. Measure- 
ments and photographs were taken of these. Some of the photographs 
show the rings of annual growth of the trees. These evidences prove 
that the deposits were made before the first European visit to the islands. 
When these results have been studied a more exact minimum age for 
each of these deposits can be determined. Comparatively modern shell- 
heaps were found on Skonun point; another heap and other remains, on 
Rose spit. 

The heap back of Yakan point is about 1000 feet long by 200 feet 
wide and over five feet thick. One back of Tow hill is seven feet thick. 
Some of the heaps are more than a mile from the sea and the intervening 
country has silted in in geologically recent times. The oldest sites show 
vast quantities of shells, while at the modern sites few shells, if any, 
are noticeable. 

Objects of stone and bone were found, bone predominating. Among 
these may be mentioned: points made of bone such as may have been 
used for arrows, fish hooks or fish rakes, harpoon points made of bone, 
and wedges and awls of bone. A carving in bone of the typical north- 
west coast art was also found. Whetstones, notched adzes of stone, 
a notched axe or slave killer, and a fragment of a carved stone were 
found. No points of stone, celts or semi-lunar knives made of slate were 
seen. Two skeletons in anatomical order and some scattered human 
bones were secured from deep in the Yakan shell-heap. Bones, sup- 
posedly of the dog and caribou, and of many other animals, were found. 
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Interesting Chinese, French, and English materials from the modern 
heap at Rose spit were secured. 

Mr. Smith also secured an ethnological collection of 129 specimens 
from the Haida Indians at M asset. These natives when first seen by 
him in 1897 used huge dugout canoes, wore woven spruce root hats, 
and carried bundles wrapped in mats made of cedar bark. Today a 
few baskets are used but not one of the native objects is seen in general 
use and few are made even by the older individuals. The modern 
Haidas build excellent motor boats, fish for the trusts, and work in the 
aeroplane spruce industry. Totem poles which were worth thousands 
of dollars fifty years ago and were only possessed by the wealthy Indians 
can now be had from Yan at from $1.00 to $2.00 per foot. 

During a brief period of summer fieldwork, Mr. C. M. Barbeau, of 
the Geological Survey of Canada, has added somewhat to the ethno- 
graphic information already gathered in previous years from the Lorette 
Huron halfbreeds. Old specimens and photographs of technical pro- 
cesses and people have been obtained; a few folk-tales and anecdotes 
recorded seem to be of Indian origin. Under Mr. Barbeau's direction, 
much has recently been added' to the French Canadian folklore collec- 
tions. Over one hundred and fifty folk-anecdotes based on ancient 
beliefs and customs have been recorded and over four hundred photo- 
graphs taken. Mr. E. Z. Massicotte and others have also, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Barbeau, collected several hundred versions of folk-songs 
and formulae. 

A field trip extending from the latter part of June to nearly the 
middle of October was conducted by F. W. Waugh, of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, among the northern Saulteaux of Lac Seul, a lake 
expansion of the English river, which is a tributary of Lake Winnipeg. 
The main object was the study of general material culture, for which 
the region was found to be quite favorable; Among the subjects on 
which notes were recorded are: handicrafts, such as tanning, canoe- 
making, birch-bark basketry, snowshoe-making, the making of moccasins, 
toboggans, clothing, and dwellings; hunting and trapping methods; 
medicine; games; food preparation; and general folklore. A few notes 
were incidentally obtained on the Midewiwin, which is still held at Lac 
Seul. Photographs were obtained of the ceremony, as well as of the 
various technological processes enumerated. 

Mr. W. E. Armstrong of Cambridge University, England, where he 
enjoyed the instruction of Drs. Haddon and Rivers, has set out on an 
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expedition to New Guinea, more particularly to Ressel island. In 
traversing the United States he has visited some of the leading centers 
of anthropological research, such as the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Field Museum. 

From Petermanns Mitteilungen we learn that Dr. Heinrich Cunow, 
editor of Vorwarts, has been appointed professor extraordinarius of 
ethnography and sociology at the University of Berlin and also curator 
at the Museum fur Volkerkunde. Dr. Cunow is one of the most thor- 
ough students of kinship terminologies and attracted special attention by 
his theory of the Australian classes. A full exposition of his views was 
provided for American readers by Dr. Golden weiser in Current Anthro- 
pological Literature, 1913, pp. 212-227. Cunow also produced an 
interesting essay on the social fabric of the Incas, his general position 
being comparable to that of Bandelier's work on Mexico. 

Dr. Rudolf Poch has been appointed professor ordinarius of anthro- 
pology and ethnography at the University of Vienna. 



